Address delivered by PHILIP LUTZ, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL OF 
INDIANA, at a banquet at the Deming Hetel, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
May 25, 1935, celebrating the completion of the new Federal 
Building in Terre Haute, Indiana, 


Mr. Toastmaster, Distinguished Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am not unmindful of the distinguished honor and high 
responsibility I have here tonight to represent the Executive 
Department of the great State of Indiana, I am proud sf this 
state and its citizenship, which has made possible the great 
developments of her economic resources and her social and poli- 
tical attainments in the galaxy of states. Indiana will not 
remain backward. The construction of this Federal Building is 
an acceptance of the challenge cf rapid and constructive progress 
with true Heosier tradition. We de not have to be ashamed of 
the great Hoosier State and her people and no matter where we 
travel, we hear pleasing compliments of Hoosier people fs*r their 
talents and deeds of accomplishment in the field af all the arts 
of mankind, 

We are celebrating tonight the completion of a building 
of stone and mortar that typifies to us the glory, the majesty, 
the strength and pewer of the greatest government on earth, It 
has always been the policy of our Federal Government to locate in 
the cities of our country, buildings of surpassing and engaging 
beauty to serve as a daily reminder to our loyal citizenship of 
the glory, power and authority of this great government over our 
people, whom this government was created to serve. The presence 
here of this building teaches our people that our American Govern- 
ment is a forceful, living instrument that reaches with its power, 
authority and protection into every community and home in the 
land and offers its protecting arm of justice and opportunity to 
every man, woman and child in this republic. 

Some months ago I had a very enjoyable visit to the 
Capitol building of Cuba in the entrancing capital city of 


Havana, The building was one of the most beautiful I have ever 
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seen, built with marble, stone, tile and precious materials from 
every country in the world. Rare paintings from the hands ef 
masters hung on the walls to add their touch of beauty and art 

to the interest and study of those who were privileged te view 
the building. I was told by the Cuban guide that it was the most 
beautiful and most artistic capitol building in the world and one 
could not resist the temptation to view and marvel at the accom- 
plishments of such master builders who made a building so appeal- 
ing. I was escorted by my Cuban guide to a spot below the dome, 
where I was shown imbedded in a transparent container in the marble 
floor a huge diamond which cost $25,000, a sum contributed by the 
workmen of the building, and I was told that all surveys of Cuba 
were measured from this diamond in the floor of the Capitol, It 
reminded me tonight how the government of this great country in a 
similar way constructs such beautiful buildings as we have seen 
this afternoon, true marvels of art and beauty, and through the 
Federal agencies which are housed in them, reaches out into all 
directions and touches the shoulder of every citizen and re- 
assures him that this is a government not sitting at Washington 
alone, but a governmert with a care and interest for every one 

of its one hundred twenty-five million pecple, in their search 

of human and social welfare. Truly our government is one for the 
protection of human society. 

I congratulate the Bar of Terre Haute and the gifted and 
keen-minded President of the Bar Association, Thomas O'Mara, upon 
its progressive attitude, symbclized by the fine spirit of co- 
operation and good will among its members in evidence here tonight, 
Its spirit and fellowship is worthy of emulation by other Bars of 
the State and country. Its influence, added to others in the 
State, has been responsible for the new attitude toward stricter 
admissions to the Bar in Indiana, so greatly needed but now acoom- 


plished, which is bound to result in a higher standard of profess- 


me 


ional ability and ethics in the ranks of the Bar of this State 
and which will place greater safeguards dous the rights and 
liberties of our people. 

Naturally, as lawyers we are interested in the District 
Court to be housed in the building and the Court and other offi- 
cials who are to occupy positions of trust and honor within its 
walls, I cannote-I dare not--speak my mind regarding the dis- 


tinguished judge who is to grace the bench, My words regarding 


Judge Baltzell would be words of admiration and flattery and I 
know Judge Baltzell well enough that he would not like that--not 
in public, He has been a student of books and men and has learned 
the lessons of literature and life, Judge Baltzell is human, 

I have known him many years because we came from the same end of 
the State, almost the same community, and I can pay him this per- 
sonal tribute: That in all his work on the bench, both in the 
State and Federal Courts, his treatment of lawyers and clients 

has always been marked with utmost fairness, unusual courtesy 

and consideration and a rare and discriminating judgment in the 
determination of matters arising in his Court. As Attorney 
General of Indiana, it has been my privilege and that of my assist- 
ants to appear frequently before him and we always have that com- 
forting confidence that our cause will merit the respectful con- 
sideration of a fair, impartial and able Court and that all liti- 
gants will obtain equal justice under the law. 

With this confidence, and I express the confidence and 
faith of the entire Bar of the State, we can look upon this new 
building as a true court of justice, net blinded by prejudice 
of wealth, position, bloc, politics, religion, creed, race or 
color. Every client may go to this court with the assurance of 


fair and courteous treatment, 
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Therefore, I confess my pleasure as the representative 
of the executive branch of the State of Indiana, to greet you 
with these few words of felicitations and congratulations. The 
occasion is one to touch all ef us who live in the Hoosier 
State with the flush of a modest pride in the accomplishment of 
a noble deed, the building of this shrine of justice which is a 
symbol of a great and beneficent government which we all love 
and honor. The State of Indiana owes its sincere thanks to the 
Federal Government for this evidence of its bounty and consider- 
ation and we should all ef us feel honored that we live ina 
country with a government of honor, dignity, respeet and pcewer 
and deep and sincere consideration fcr the general welfare of 
all its people, irrespective of any secial, political cr reli- 


gieus standing, 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE ony 
ATTORNEY GENERAL TO THE LAWYER, 


Address delivered by Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney General of Indiana, 
at a banquet of the Indiana Association of Women Lawyers at the 
Columbia Club, Indianapolis, Indiana, November 16, 1935 at 6:30 
oveleck Ps Ms 


I have been asked to speak on "The Relationship of the 
Attorney General to the Lawyer." From your knowledge, you know 
that this relationship is very close. 

In these days of rapid, radical and revolutionary changes 
of governmental functions, the Attorney General of a state is 
called upen to render official opinions upon a wide variety of 
subjects, and they must often be rendered quickly because emergency 
conditisns prevail. His opinicns have a far-reaching effect and 


they have come into a position where they have the force and effect 


of law. Many courts accept them without question. Administrative 


made and the demand is "Think fast, Captain.” wen in the high 
governmental positicns have heme to look to the Attorney General 
for a guide to proper official conduct and the legal profession 
itself is coming to locok to the Attorney General's office as a 


clearing hcuse for information and advice. The growth of the law 


a through this office appears to me to hold a peculiar place of signi- 
wS ficance, and the bar of the country is turning its interest and 
ea attention to this office, which I believe to be one of the most 
E i influential ef any of the political offices of the country. 
IL j One cf the first obligations of the Attorney General is to 
rS advise all state officers, boards, departments and commissions as 

= to their official duties and responsibilities, While our confer- 


ences and unofficial opinions run into the thousands annually, the 
Attorney General gives official opinions in writing to this class 
of officers which are public, printed and distributed. In 1933, 


for example, the Attorney General rendered almost as many official 
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opinions as my predecessor did in the two years of 1931 and 1932 
combined, the exact figures being: 193i, "200" 1932, 172; 19855. 320 
and 1934, 226. This is a department of our work which is, we be- 
lieve, meticulously performed. Official opinions are binding upon 
all officers’ of the state until otherwise decided by the courts, 
and they should be and are the result of studious research, cold 
reasoning, rare discrimination and seasoned judgment to meet the 
exacting scrutiny of the bench and bar of the state. 

You will vrobably be interested in the organization of the 
Attorney General's office. As attorney for every state office, 
board, department and commission, we meet on the field of battle 
in conference, and court, the abdlesty, most résolreemiul end lighest 
paid lawyers in the field of law. Our attorneys are paid a mere 
pittance compared to what some lawyers receive who oppose us. As 
an example, I cite the Indianapolis Water Comnany case, recently 
decided by Judge Baltzell of the District Court of the United 
States in favor of the state....In this.case,.the total costs will 
probably aggregate a half million dollars, a large part of which 
consists of attorneys', engineers* and experts’ fees. Not long 
ago, the State of Indiana sustained in the United States Supreme 
Court the original Chain Store Act, which provided an increasing 
license fee depending on the size of the chain. The attorneys” 
fees there were said to aggregate one quarter of a million dollars. 
So you can see that the Attorney General must, in the proper in- 
terest of the state, organize his devartrent with men and women 
possessed of special and peculiar qualifications, such as knowledge 
and training in public utilities, taxation, banking, insurence, 
highways, crime, conservation, corporations, education, schools, 
sumptuary legislation, health, workmen's compensation, social se- 
curity and the thousands of subjects of the law in which the 
State of Indiana as a governmental agency finds itself interested. 

These exacting duties call for men and women of the highest 
integrity, ability, honesty, honor and industry, and often we 


must face powerful financial interests and cunning political in- 
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trigue and strategy that calls for the highest and finest traits of 
manhood and womanhood, All of us admire brains and genius and 
industry, but above them we admire character, which is pure gold. 
Our problems involve big sums of money, jealous rights, personal 
liberty and sometimes even the liberty of life itself. I take no 
credit for myself, and what record my denartment has made is the 
record of those who do the work, but I believe that our denartment 
is made up of men end women who respect principle above expediency 
and who hold character above gold. They have shown a service of 
honor, integrity, loyalty and honesty beyond the reach of price, 

Indiena can well feel proud of those who have preceded me 
in filling this illustrious office. Without exception they are men 
who have gone back into the active practice of the profession, 
honored, respected and rewarded with a lucrative, successful and 
influential practice. With this record throughout the history of 
the office, I found that it commands a respect of the bench end 
bar throughout the state that should mke every one of my prede- 

cessors proud of his record and esteem. 

We are living in a fast and ever-changing world. Our 
governments, federal and state, have moved along with radical, 
revolutionary, rapid changes in our attitude toward the veople 
whom these governments are set up to serve. 

The Attorney General's office hes played an important part 
in this administration of public effairs. Radical reorganization 
in national and stete affairs devolved an important duty upon the 
Attorney General's office to assist in the radical readjustments 
of the government. Considerable werk by us was necessary to co- 
ordinate state and federal agencies in their functions of govern- 
Ment. In our state, through the executive, leadership of Governor 
McNutt, 169 separate boards, departments, bureaus end commissions 
were ccnsolidated into eight executive denartments, each under a 
responsible head, eccountable to the Governor. This change in the 


administration of state effairs developed endless complications, 
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many of which found their woy into the courts, both state and fed- 
eral. Not a single general law dealing with the legislative pro- 
gram of 1933 has been held by either the state or federal courts 
to be unconstitutional. As a result, Governor McNutt has not been 
hampered in carrying out his program by eny” court rulings. 

I would not be loyal to the executive head of our state if 
I did not pay to Governor wicNutt a deserved tribute. I admire his 
fine personelity, his able statesmenship, his genius of leadership 
end coordination, his unbounded industry, his pure honesty 2nd his 
devotion to public duty. In every crisis, he has stood on the side 
of honest, able, loyal public service, and he requires nothing less 
from every public servant. I have heard this compliment from the 
state's leading business and professional men, irrespective of poli- 
tics, and it cught to meke every Hoosier citizen proud of the ad- 
ministration of its state sffairs by one who holds the confidence 
of the buSiness and professional element. With this confidence, 
the industriel expansion of the stete is certainly assured. 

Not long ago, an industrialist in the stete of Wisconsin 
celled the head of one of the nation’s greatest companies in the 
city of South Bend, Indianet, and told him that he hed been hunting 
all over the United States for a place vhere his company might 
expend. He hed considered geography, shipping, labor, politics, 
rackets, climate end lew, every conceivable element thet might 
enter into the problem of commercial success in the expension of 
a great industry, and after surveying the entire field, he hed 
come to the conclusion thet northern Indiene furnished the cnswer 
to the problem. I sm relating this as ən item of state pride, but 
it may et the same time be a tip to you, that on the eve of a grect 
industrial expansion end commerciel prosperity, you may know how 
industrialists regard the advanteges of our state end the edminis- 
tration of our laws, 

Indicne is favorable to industry and it stands today in 


the most strategic vosition for develonment and prosperity. 
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You sre probably interested in the historical development 
of the Attorney Generel's office. The Attorney General dates his 
historical parentage to England, where he was originally known as 
the King's Counsel. The office of the Attorney General of Indicna 
was not created by either of our Constitutions, but was created by 
an Act of the Indiene Legislature in 1855. It has always been 
elective, except at the conclusion of my term it will become ep- 
pointive by the Governor. Until 1921 the office ccrried a two-year 
term, but was changed in that year end is now s four-year term. 

At the end of my term, the Attorney General will serve at the 
pleasure of the Governor. 

At common lew, the Attorney Csnerel represented the state 
in ell metters affecting the general welfare of 211 the pecple, 
but in Indiana his duties are fixed exclusively by stetute. Som 
states heve : different rule. Originelly, his duties were to hendle 
ell criminel appeals and give opinions to state depertments. He 

still exercises these duties, but eech succeeding legislature has 
imposed cdditional cbligsations upon him. 

Tne real multiplication of his duties began in 1889 when 
he was authorized to collect unclaimed witness fees and escheated 
estates. In 1907 he was euthorized to enforce anti-trust laws, a 
policy temporarily ebandoned under the force of 2 contrary public 
policy, as evidenced by the Federal New Deal elphebetical lews. 

In 1909 the most edvenced law of any state deeling with 
eacceunting by public officers wes passed, cresting the State Board 
of Accounts and estcblishing c state system of public necounting. 
This lew vested in the Attorney Genersl authority to prosecute 
public officers for mlfeasence, nom-feesence and misfecsance in 
public office, He waes erso authorized to sue for end-eollect pub- 
lic funds wrongfully converted or misenpropriated. This law wes 
strengthened in 1925 and egsin in 19355. 

In 1913 the Public Service Commission wes created to exer- 
cise regulation over public utilities «nd fix utility rates, cnd 


the Attorney Generel wes mede its ettorney. 


In 1917 the Stete Highway Commission wes created to lsy out 
and build a system of highweys and the right of eminent domain wes 
given to the Commission. The Attorney General was made its attorney, 
authorized to sue for and defend the Commission in cll its litige- 
tion, snd to approve all contrects entered into by the Commission. 

in 1919 the State Conservation Department. wes erected; 
end given the cuthority to condemn lands by the right of eminent 
domein for conservation purposes. The Attorney General wes cuthor- 
ized toract ds its attorney end enforce the vrovisicus of the law. 

In 1927 the Declaratory Judgment Act wes m ssed, which 
authorized the Attorney Generel to epvear and defend the constitu- 
tionality of any stetute or city ordinence. Under mandate of this 
law, we have been involved in hundreds of ccses. 

In 1932 the Stete Sinking Fund was created under which a 
protection fund for publie funds was created through interest de= 
rived from the funds deposited ini the benks, end the Auditor of 
State and the Attorney General were authorized to edminister the 
fund. Here is en instance where the Attorney Generel was given an 
administrative function as distinguished from a purely legal or 
judicial capacity. However, the principal duty of the Attorney 
General under the set-up hes been to advise upon the legel end and, 
as you would judge, heaving passed through the hectic banking emer- 
gencies of 1933 end 1934, cur legel entanglements have been varied 
and endless. 

No department of the Attorney Generel's work has been more 
important than that relating to the Department of Financiel Insti- 
tutions. The banking crisis cest e heavy duty upon the Attorney 
General's office. The department assisted in the orgsnization of 
new banks. It assisted in obtecining loans from the Reconstruction 
Finanee Corporetion. It assisted in coordinating the state's re- 
quirements with those of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
It assisted in the supervision of representatives cf the State 
Department of Financial Institutions in the liquidation of banks 


and directed end supervised the great mess of litigation which has 
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resulted. During the past fiscal year alone, over 150 interpreta- 
tions of the Financial Institutions Act were rendered. Our office 
also drafted the amendments of 1935 to the Financial Institutions 
Act, «nd many experts in the banking field have pronounced the lew 
now releting to banks and building and loen associetions as one of 
the most modern, progressive end perfect laws relating to stete 
institutions to be found in any state. 

More end more in ell the stetes of the Union where 2 close 
cooperation exists between the Attorney Geners.1 snd the Governor 
and the controlling legislative influences, as exists in Indiene, 
the Attorney General's office has taken « forward position in the 
drafting nä control of legislation. This has been true in Indisna 
in many fields. For ex:mple, the Attorney General found that the 
laws relating to insurance were out of date, indefinite, ambiguous, 
uncertain and inadequate. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution in 1852, almost 
every session of the General Assembly enacted laws regulating in- 
surance. Efforts began as early as 1873 to codify the laws of the 
state relating to insurance. The need became even greater when 
the Insurence Department was established in 1919 as a separate unit 
of the state government. 

Every annual report of the Insurance Department from 1920 
to 1932 recommended a codification. In 1931 the General Assembly 
by joint resolution empowered the Governor to appoint a commission 
for this purpose, but this commission, although appointed, failed 
to present any report to the legislature., The Attorney General in 
his repert to the Governor both in 1933 and 1934 advised the codi- 
fication and upon securing from the Governor his approval, the 
effice in cooperation with and through the able assistence of the 
Insurance Department, codified the laws, held hearings and secured 
the passage ^f the present codified law relating to insurance. The 
new law effords a new protection to the people which will seve 


them millions of dollars in the coming years, end its value to the 
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state will become known as policyholders learn that the law has 
been drafted with the intent to put honesty, security and protection 
into the insurence business when conducted in the State of Indiane. 
Another illustration of active participvetion in the legis- 
lative field wes the interest taken by the Attorney General in the 
new lews relating to crime. The experiences of the people of this 
state with John Dillinger and his gang brought forcibly to mind the 
need in Indiana, as well as in other states, to strengthen the lew 
enforcement machinery of the state end also that of the federel gov- 
ernment. Dillinger and his crowd were a terror to the peace of the 
state but his example worked a notable reform in all states end the 
nation. The bar associations met and cdvised changes end appointed 
committees, The Indiana Committee, composed of outstanding civic 
leaders, was formed and they drafted bills and appointed committees. 
The Attorney General assumed a very active leadership in directing 
the passage of these bills. Every day of the session he met with 
some committee or interviewed some member of the legislature, ex- 
plaining «nd interpreting the purpose of these proposed laws. I 
believe extraordincry success wes scored. Something like fifteen 
new laws relating to the criminal field were pessed, some of them 
extraordinsrily progressive, leading some to say that the record in 
this field of the law was second only to the code enactment of 1905. 
The Attorney Generel beceme interested by reason of his 
officiel duties relating to crime, courts, prisons, peroles and 
extradition, in the subject of probation and parole as a netional 
problem and perticinated actively as an officer of the Central 
States Parole Conference, an orgenizetion of thirty-five states. 
At present, Indiana, like every other state, dumps its paroled 
criminals upon other states and this only complicates the ne tional 
crime problem. States should agree, one with another, that they 
will not do this without permission and further, states should 
agree thet they will, upon eecepting a paroled criminal, supervise 
his habits end underteke his rehebilitetion as « useful citizen. 


This program can end eventually will be accomplished. 


The Congress of the United States cs e part of its program 


to fight crime, in June 1934 authorized stetes to enter into com- 
paets for the enforcement of their criminal laws or of their poli- 
cies and pursuant to this authority, Indiana wes the first state 
in the Union to pass a lew euthorizing the execution of these com- 
pacts. At a meeting called by Governor Hoffm on of New Jersey last 
month, which I uttended, Indiana was the only state present with a 
prepared form of compact, printed, sealed cnd ready for sign ture 
under cuthority of an Act of the legisleture. The crime conference 
of Governor Hoffmn endorsed both the form snd substence of our 
compact by a specific resolution. Indiana stands today ea leader 
among states in a field of legislntion thet is uppermost in the 
minds of «11 citizens who are interested in the suppression of 
crime and the enforcement of law. 

You might think that the unusual activity of our office in 
the field of legislation is an invasion of the legislative field 
and the assumptien of prerogatives beyond the limits of the office. 
I do not think so. The Attorney Goneral is a responsible part of 
an administration entrusted by a people to develop & program of 
legislation and administretion under the executive direction of the 
Governor, Our interest should lie in the direction ef honest, 
efficient end economical cdministration of public affeirs and the 
protection of the public interest. Honest legisletors should and 
do seek facts, figures, informetion end advice, 

Upon final passage of any bill by both houses of the legis- 
leture, they ere first submitted to the Attorney Generel for his 
opinion before being submitted to the Governor. Three hundred 
forty-six opinions were rendered on bills finally passed ct the 
lest session and these opinions cre separately bound in the office 
end are aveileble for public inspection. Legislators and lawyers 
have come to advise with the attorney General in advance of wasting 
valueble time end money of the legislature. 

As I look back upon three years of experience in the 


Attorney General's office, I must designate one field of my work 
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as the most important in its contribution to the state administra- 
tione Lü is the. field of ssaxat ions If we had been uncble to 
sustain in the courts those laws raising revenues through the gross 
income tax, the intangiblestax, the chain store tax end the ABC 
tax, ~there would have been en utter collapse of the fiscel* policy 
of our administretion. It seems bright now, but we passed through 
many valleys in the shedow of darkness snd wondered where we would 
come out. It wes <s bold and dering program, but the times demanded 
it end many states look upon us with marvel end envy. “hen the 
gross income tax lew wes first discussed, there wes herdly a pattern 
on which it could be based and we thought then thet s net income 
tex law was unconstitutional, requiring a new emendment to the 
Constitution. We trembled in our boots «s to the intangibles tax 
lew. We were very doubtful about it. Fortunately for us, fortun- 
ately for our state, the courts smiled upon us and we were sble 

to sustain these laws, eas well es every generrli lew passed by the 
legislature, in both the state «nd federal courts. It is an record 
of which we cannot but help feel proud. 

Tne office of Attorney Generel is one of the least under- 
stood of the mjor state offices. Tne public, clways prone to 
eccent the criminal side of the law because it is spnecteculer ond 
full of human interest, regards the Attorney Generel as a super 
stete prosecutor. He is nothing of the kind. Ho is not even the 
chief law enforcement officer of the stete (hat is, in Inci-nc) 
though I »xersonully feel that he should have the authority where 
the local prosecuting attorney feils, neglects or refuses to enforce 
the law, to supersede the prosecutor in the performance of that 
duty. 

The criminal side of the work of the Attorney General under 
present statutes is small compared with his duties of civil prac- 
tice, Our office assumes the conduct of ell appeals in criminal 
cases, but this hes not been heavy with the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion law. Lu rare instances, when requested by locel officials end 


to secure justice, we have entered criminal ceses, We have meny 
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demands from judges end prosecutors for assistance which our appro- 
priations will not permit us to honor, 

Snecific statute, however, has cast a duty upon the Attorney 
General to prosecute. Soe of these are cases of embezzlements by 
public officers on certificate of the Stzte Bo--rd or Accounts, vio- 
lations of the arson laws upon the request of the Strte Tiro ls rshal 
and violations of medical, dental, optometry, barber and besuty 
laws upon request from the bogsrd that is in authority. 

The general public is of the opinion that the Attorney 
General may supervise the prosecuting attorney in his duties, 

He has no legal power to do it. He does possess a moral power 
by reason of his position that is persuasive and convincing if 
the fact of neglect or corruption exists. 

The work of the Attorney General is a pleasant but a herd 
life. It means work sometimes all day and əll night, Sundays and 
holidays. Of course, any job is what you mke it. We have to 
travel to almost every court in the state and to courts in other 
States. It requires constant study, travel and appearances. The 
office is the biggest law office in the state, does more work, has 
more cases, «nd represents more people and more wealth, but the men 
who do the work are not adequately paid. But they ere glad to do 
the work because they use it as a stepping stone to more lucretive 
positions, either in public or private life. If there is one who 
is good enough to do the work, he is good enough to dere.nd and se- 


cure better pay elsewhere. It is therefore always a problem to 


secure and hold able men, 

To me, one of the greatest words in the English language 
is loyalty. I am proud to say that in our office that is the key- 
stone of our organization. I have in mind one of my men who was 
in the midst of a hard task in defending certain impertant legis- 
lation. The prospect of success was not so flettering. On the 
other side was the finest national legal talent that money could 


buy. Offers came to him of more money for other employment, very 
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much more than the big State of Inciena nays, but he had character, 
he had stamina and he had loyalty, the pure gold of a good lawyer 
whom you and I honor and respect, and it gratifies one to know 
that he has men. like this upon whom he can rely and that even in 
publie office there con be. fotmd.an exemple of self-sacrifice and 


pure devotion to public duty. 
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INDIANA'S CONTRIBUTION TO T 2 Ah oN 
A MUVI 


Acdress delivered by the Honorable Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney 
General of Indiana, upon the occasion òf the quarterly banquet 
meeting of the Southwestern Indiana Civic Association at Rockport, 
Indiana, at 6:30 o'clock P. M., Friday night, January 24, 19564. 


Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen and Friends: 


Any public speaker feels complimented whenever he is in- 
vited for a return engagement. Last February I spoke in the pulpit 
of the Methodist Church at Hammond, Indiana, and a few days ago I 
was asked to come back again this February. I was pleased. Last 
July I spoke here in Rockport and have been invited back to speak 
tonight. Naturally, I feel pleased, as I regard it as a mark of 
esteem of all of you toward me. 

Last August I spoke before the Indiana Society of Southern 
Illinois on the subject of "Iudiana's Contribution”, and some who 
heard or read the speech thought such a speech would be appropriate 
on account of its non-political nature for an occasion of this kind. 
I pulled the speech from my files, but found that current events 
move so rapidly that even in a few months what was said then would 
be inappropriate today. Men in public office are expected to speak 
en public questions and I have never hesitated to meet such expect- 
ations, 

I always love to talk upon the subject of my State, more 
particularly upon this section of Iudiana, which we affectionately 
cali "The Lincoln Country of Southern Indiana," We have so many 
things that we can be proud of, and this Association is to be con- 
gratulated upon its part in telling the world about it. My official 
duties in the last three years have carried me into many states and 
I know of no cities or towns of the country that have a setting more 
intriguing aan cities and towns like New Harmony, Santa Claus, 
Rockport, Boonville, Lincoln City, St. Meinrad, Corydon, and in fact, 
this entire section of Southern Indiana. God must have been in a 


most happy mood when he created our section of Indiana, for he 
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placed here historical lore, scenic beauty, fertile fields, rich 
mines of coal, a happy, friendly, colorful people, and an ageressive, 
able, forceful leadership that has made a notable contribution to 
the world. 

The Civic Asscciation is doing a great piece of work in 
cementing a bond of sectional community consciousness. It is teach- 
ing us that what is good for one town in our section is good for 
another town and that a sectional interest will help all and each. 
California, Florida and other sections have taught us the wisdom 

of that, and hundreds of thousands of tourists travel to these places 
through the stimulus of sectional advertising. South Missouri and 
Arkansas recently adopted the plan and last year I understand, five 
millions of people visited the Ozark Mountains through the force of 
sectional advertising. The people of the Ozarks formed the Ozark 
Playground Association, consisting of sixty towns and cities of 
South Missouri and North Arkansas, and adopted a slogan, "The Lund 
of a Million Sniles." 

Southern Indiana has so many attractions that we have never 
touched the possibilities of an ambitious program. Who can dream now 
of the great possibilities of the little town of Santa Claus? I 
hold such an inspiring optimism and belief in the future of Indiana 
and particularly the “Lincoln Country" that I hope to see the reali- 
zation of a great dream of development. JI have come to this confi- 
dence through my visit to many points of interest in the country 
whose attractions are not at all comparable to our own State. I 
learned on a visit over the holidays to the Old Kentucky Home that 
between 50,000 and 60,000 people annually pay twenty-five cents to 
visit it. I learn that Soringfield, Illinois, at a considerable ex- 
penditure, has capitalized upon its Linecln connections and hundreds 
of thousands of tourists go annually to Illinois, believing that 
Abraham Lincoln was born, lived and died in Illinois. Let us look 


for a super-salesman. 
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I love to study among other things the geography of the 
world. Geography is more than a distribution of physical features, 
such as mountains, rivers, cities, railroads and natural resources, 
but includes alsa a distribution of the leadership of the world. 

In making a study of Iudiana in its contribution to the world, I 
turned to a very valuable authority, "Who's Who in America." 

The record of "Wno'ts Who in America" for the current year 
shows that 1,074 are listed with « birthplace from Indiana, while 
463 are listed with an Indiana home address. Indiana, from the 
standpoint of birth, stands sixth in order in numbers among fifty- 
five states and territories, led in order by New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Massachusetts and Illincis. When you consider the big popula- 
tion of these states like New York, Pennsylvania and the rest that 


lead Indiana, you will appreciate how well Indiana stands. You are 


lucky statistically to be born in Indiana. s to Indiana residence, 
Indiana stands seventeenth. The outstanding record ef Indiana shows 
at a glance that Indiana has made an important contribution of 
furnishing distinguished men and women te the world. 

Another thing is interesting from a study and enelysis of 
the pleces of birth and training of the so-called, "Who's Who in 
America.” It is, that a very high percentage of these chosen people 
have come from small towns and cities and rurel sections. There is 
something about the quiet, rurel, restful atmosphere of small towns, 
away from the rush and roar of a busy world, that gives birth to 
end builds physique, honesty, character, telent, industry and 
aggressiveness that men and women may so live end work thet their 
record is worthy of national recognition. In the country men and 
wemen build their bodies, minds and souls. 

I come here without any apelogy for the record of our 
State. Our people have alweys stood for the highest ideals of 
citizenship and government, always contributing great men and 


women of high and noble ideals and genius to every field of humen 
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service. We are no longer reproeched because we are Hoosiers, but 
the name commends respect end honor wherever we may go. Generous 
souls inspired and founded our citizenship, and Indiana in estime- 
tion stands preeminently in the higher brackets in the galexy cf 
states, 

In politics, Indiana hes furnished the nation some of its 
importent leaders end statesmen. Sue has furnished the nation one 
President, Benjamin Harrison, who represented the Stete in the United 
States Sonate from 1881 to 1887. 

The State has furnished four Vice-Presidents: Schuyler 
Colfax, Thomas A. Hendricks, Charles W. Fu:irbanks and Thomas R. 
Mcorsheall. Hendricks and Fairbanks had both been United States Sena- 
tors and Hencricks and Marshall hed both served the State as Gov- 
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Indiana has often been represented in the Presidents’ 
Cabinets. Caleb S:-ith served two years as Secretary of the In- 
terior, succeeded by John P. Usher; Hugu MeCullough wes Secretary 
of the Treasury under three Presidents; James W. Tyner, Welter Q. 
Gresham, Harry S. New and Will Hays were Postmasters General; 
Richard W. Thompson was Secretary of the Nevy; W. H. H. Miller was 
Atterney General; John W. Foster, Walter Q. Gresham and John Hay 
were each Secretary of State--a total of twelve Cabinet positions 
filled by Indianans. 

Thirty Hoosiers have represented our nation as envoys sent 
abroad, whose names and records add lustre and glory to our govern- 
ment. I cannot name them. Neither can I undertake to name an en- 
viable list of great statesmen who have represented our State in 
the Congress and the Senate of the United States, or those who have 
so ably and gleriously filled the Governor's cheir of our State. 

My time is limited and I appreciate the denger of attempting to 


name even the greatest. 
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As I study the careers of the greet men and women of 
Indiana, I auw impressed that God was lavish in his gocdness to 
the State in so many ways. God made the State rich in her lands, 
her minerals, her forests, her landscapes, her lakes, her climate 
and every environ that surrounds her peeple. Every section of the 
State can be proud of its peculiar natural resources and advantages, 

Some months ago I learned that a representative of the 
Nutional Geographic Magazine has been spending several months in 
Indiana, traveling from Brown County to the Ohio River, end from 
the Webash River to the Onio line, to photograph for publication 
the indescribable beauty cf Southern Indiana. He said he found 
scenes in the hills of Southern Indiana that matched the beauty 
and wonder of the Alps in Switzerland. This same man had many times 
crossed Northern Iuciana, which abounds in rich agricultural lands, 
or in seething industrial life, but not until recently did he appre- 
ciate the beauty of our Southern Indiana country. Only recently, 
too, has the government awakened to our new possibilities, Our park 
system, planned and developed by outstanding men, is second to none 
in the Usion. 

Not long ago, an industrialist in the State of Wisconsin 
called the head of one of the nation's greatest companies in the 
city of South Bend, Inciane, and told him that he had been hunting 
all over the United Stctes for a place where his company might ex- 
pand. He had considered geography, shipping, labor, politics, rack- 
ets, climate, taxes, law and the administration of government, every 
cenceivable element that might enter into the problem of commercial 
success in the expansion of a great industry, and after surveying 
the entire field, he had come tn the conclusion that Indiana furn- 
ished the answer to the problem, I əm relating this as an item of 
State pride, but it may at the same time be a tip to you, as I see 
an ever-increasing prosperity, in the industrial cities of the 


State, that on the eve of a great industrial expansion and commercial 
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prosperity, you may know how industrialists regard the advantages 
of our state, the administration of cur laws, and the protection 
and encouragement given to our industries. That's why Chrysler, 
Briggs, General Motors, Cenerai Blectric, Crosley, Bendix and other 
national industries are moving into and not out of Indiana. 
Indiana is favorable to industry and it stands today in 
the mest strategic position for development and prosperity. 
Indiana today stretches out her hand to the industries of the 
natien as a state of opportunity, promise, advantages and achieve- 
ment, I am happy to learn that Evansville, Indiana, according to 


Forbes magazine is one of ten of the country's most prosperous 


cities and that Evansville, with her alert, resourceful, aggressive 


leadership end its progressive Chamber of Commerce, with Arthur 


Eberlin as its Executive Director, is not dead to her opportunities, 


Eberlin, I congratulate you personally. Other industries, you know, 


are making a quiet survey of the city's availability and the coming 
days should see golden days of commercial prosperity in Evansville, 
Indiana, by governmentel administration and cormunity 
leadership, is not only favorable to industry, but the record of 
the State is fevorable through fair texation and a balanced budget. 
At this time the total bonded indebtedness of all of the political 
subdivisions of the State is around one hundred twenty millions of 
dollers. On the other side of the ledger stand the hundreds of 
Millions of dollars of assets owned by the politiecel subdivisions 
of the State. Any State in the Union would trade places with 
Indiana, Indiana as a State does not have a dollar of bonded in- 
debtedness which is constitutional, does not owe a doller and has 
seven millions of dollars in the treasury, out of which Indiana 
can meet her reciprocal obligetions under the Federal Social Se- 
curity act without edding to the tex burdens of the people of the 


State. Any State in the Union would be glad to trade places with 


Indicné on this record. With a story like this, the municipnl bonds 


of this Stete ere in demand in the bond markets of the country end 
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Indian. bonds cannot be bought. Insurance end trust fund bond buyers 
have put Indicne bonds at the top of the list. One reeson for this 
is that Indisnse hes adopted the honest policy of the pnayment of its 
municipal obligations cnd not the dishonest policy of repudiation, 
which you hecr so much about in other states. 

I cannot lose this opportunity cs a represent: tive of the 
officicl State family of Indiane to discuss politicsy=-not in the 
pertisen sense because upon an occasion of this kind we cannot pro- 
fess or argue our party standse . But in Indians, polities is the 
favorite sport, almost the religion of the people, and there rare 
only two things more vitel to the destiny of the Hoosier: football 
end “basketbcll,. Footbell and baisketbsll come to us in feverish 
spells in the proper season, but polities is with us alwys: 

When I tell you that the good people of Indianr, in their 
cool, caleulating end wise deliberetion, gave me fn unprecedented 
plurality for «any nominee for Attorney General of 186,000 votes, I 
cannot comment otherwise than favorebly upon the wisdom and in- 
telligence of the mass of the Hoosier voters. I would be ungrsteful 
if L didi nots Indiana is Known es being independent in Ber pelitics 
and while one election the pecple may vote with a vengeance for 2 
given program, the next election they mey just as revengefully vote 
the other way. People in Indicen- take their politics seriously and 
I think it is well they do. 

I am glad that I can honestly express my confidence in the 
good sense and sound judgment of the voting population, People 
talk polities, Live polititts andeat polities: \After all, in this 
lies the philosophy which gucrantees the perpetuity of our govern- 
ment. 

No doubt you he’ rd the story of e great American editor 
who onee visited Wi.shington. “He stood upon] Cupitol Hill In pro- 
found admiration of towering and imposing marble. His eyes began 


to weter end he took his handkerchief from his pocket, as he mused 
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upon the tremendous significance of the scene. He knew that the sun 
had never shone upon a Cepitol where were housed the lerders of « 
greater nation on earth; that here was honor, wisdom, power and 
justice, guarenteed by s Constitution of the people governed. Then 
he left Washington, with its rush «nd roar of the world end its 
great men who held in the palms of their hends the power and policy 
of 125 million people, and went to œ humble home. It wes simple, 
modest, quiet end calm. Trees cnd shrubs were set cbout it end in 
the grrden were fragrant flowers, bright, cheerful end colorful. 
Most of them were common varieties like grandmother used to have 

of hollyhocks, larkspur, esters, zinnies and phlox; honey-bees 
played around «nd hummed their songs of industry, hrpviness cnd con- 
tentment. Back of the garden wes the orchard, colorful end enticing, 
the trees laden with «.pples, nears end plums. The poultry yard wes 
full of fat hens clucking their songs of life. The cir was filled 
with the rich aroma of ripening ereins. An eabundent hrrvest wes in 
prospect. 

Inside the home was quiet, peece and comfort. An old Grend- 
feather clock clicked on the mantel; an open fireplace wes aglow with 
burning wood, end on the table was an old well-usced Bible. Evening 
come, the cows creme home, snd old Ded came in from the field, Like 
a dove, night fell upon the happy femily cand ss Dad ecthered his 
family about him, he rend ^à cheoter from the Bible «nd kneeling, 
invoked God's blessing. I heve pictured to you n typiecl Hoosier 
farm home, where resides the power that rules this country of ours. 
It isn't important whether the Constitution is flexible or inflexible, 
whether Congress will scrap it or the Supreme Court will uphold it. 
But it is important for the perpetuity of our form of government, 
designed tə serve those who cre governed, thet this home end femily 
be preserved, in cll its integrity, because here the Hoosier fights 
the battle to seve the institutions of our government, which seats 


cnd unseats the mighty with ell the wisdom of the ages. 
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The national life of the people of this country can herdly 
be expected to be purer or better thin thet of the averege citizen. 
Hoosier citizens ean boast of e well-located environment, as well 
&s sterling quelities of honesty end honor, the pure gold of chi.r- 
acter. 

In these days, we heer e great desl about the Constitution 
of the State anc the Constitution of the United States. At the 
present time, representing the State of Indisne, I have in my office 
for litigetion in the courts almost a hundred cases involving either 
the State or Federal Constitution. These creses relate to e vriety 
of subjects. 

Our national Constitution was drawn almost one hundred 
fifty years ego, and I believe it is adaptable to the needs of our 


times. A few weeks ego, I wes in the office in Chicago of the 


General Counsel of the Standard oil Comorny of Indiana znd he told 
me thet he hed just given en opinion to the high officiels of the 
company which determined an important policy of the comp: ny, upon 
the question whether a law pessed some time in the future might be 
constitutionel and velid. "TI had to say", he told me, “thet I 

could not say whether it would or would not be valid, because any 
law must be interpreted in the light of the economic conditions of 
the day." A lawyer of today cannot say whet would be constitutional 
tomorrow. You might sey that we heve had our Constitution clmost 
one hundred fifty yeers, and that thousands upon thousands of de- 
cisions have been given by the great giants of the lew from Marshall 
on down to date. Yot, it has not been fully end finelly interpreted 
because the economic, politicc1 and sociz1l life of our people 
Ch.nges, end the Constitution was drewn to serve the purposes of a 
government instituted end managed, as a general purpose, to promote 
the general welfare of the people of this country. What generel 
welfare means in a given case must depend upon the given state of 


facts. For instance, one dey it does not include the prohibition of 
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child labor but the next day it does include the right of the 
national government to collect inheritance texes. 

I had the privilege and honor of being present in the 
Supreme Court of the United States when thet Court rendered its 
opinion in favor of an Act of the Minnesota Legislature, granting 
€ Moratorium upon resl estate mortgage foreclosures. I learned 
from my friend, the Attorney General of Minnesota, who was success- 
ful in sustaining the law, that in the preparation of his brief and 
in meking his argument before the Supreme Court, he devoted only 

brief and only ten per cent of his 
ten per cent of his/argument to e discussion of the lew, and ninety 
per cent to statement of fects, which dealt with the eeonomic con- 
ditions of the time cnd relating particulerly to the plight of the 
Minnesota farmer, who wes on the verge of being dispossessed of 
his farm, through causes wholly beyond his control, born exclusively 
of the economic stress of the dey. 

MoMmcaanoOtm namne amschence in si the realm of the worlds 
work that some Hoosier has not distinguished himself. Outstanding 
is the field of letters and art. Every Hoosier is a potential 
author or poet. Every Hoosier is born with a literary urge. When 
we consider the name which Indiana holds in literature, we do not 
wonder that Hoosiers write. Some months ago the world was shocked 
to learn of the tragic death of Will Rogers. Kings end moens, 
Czers, Kuisers, Emperors and Presidents may die and they can be 
replaced, but there is no one to fill the place of Will Rogers. 

I heard him say in Indianapolis not long ago that of all humorists, 
none could equal Kin Hubbard, of Indianapolis, creator of "Abe 
Martin." I also heard him pay a great tribute to James Whitcomb 
Riley, the great Hvosier poet, after he had come tc Indianapolis to 
aid the Riley Hospital for crippled children with a lecture designed 
to reise funds. He not only came without charge, but bore his own 
expenses after traveling across the continent end gave a substantial 
donation. We have many famous writers, Nicholson, Wallace, Ade, 
Tarkington, Eg¢leston, Meurice Tnompyson, Will Thompson, Major, 


iller, Mellett and others, including some new book authors who will 
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surely bleom into fame. I must not forget Gene Stratton Porter, 
whose stories of life with such deep human interest have mede her 
famous. Mrs. Kate Milner Robb of Indianapolis, formerly of Rock- 
port, deserves special mention as one of Indiana's most popular 
end gifted writers. I don't know why Indiana should be so blessed 
with such literary and artistic talent, but it seems that every 
Hoosier baby comes into the world born with a literary and ertistic 
taste. Indiana is truly the Athens of the West. Indiana differs 
from Athens in this: Athens is dead but Invions is just beginning 
to develop. 

We are living now in a period of a new social order, in 
a time when the public is sociel-security minded. It is in the 
air, end even at Washington, the Cungress legislates upon the sub- 
ject. We cate bo, seegs, for-examnilie,,, in Gienicomporave msumance), 
banking and investment field, a necessity for stricter regulations 
in the public interest to secure Wore mon®sty_, ereower integrity, 
stricter care, less fraud «nd not so much easy money for the avari- 
cious highwaymen of high finance. Society has changed more in the 
last one hundred years than in a thousend years preceding. Socicty 
today is in u state of instability or flux. I nave not come here 
to give you a dissertation on the subject of scientific planning 
of our economic forces, but I am only calling to your attention 
the fact that the Federal government as well as the state govern- 
ments everywhere are putting into the book of laws an avalanche of 
regulatory measures that seek to control our economic lives. 
Economic planning began during the term of President Hoover. 
Indiana may be said to have led in the movement with a communistic 
experiment that failed in the early part of the last century when 
Robert Owen came from London to New Harmony to try out his ideals. 
He was the country's first Progressive. His plans failed but his 


lofty ideals lived, and his noble experiments gave birth to edvanced 
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ideas of his time, but which are now regarded as commonplace. In 
New Harmony wes born the first kindergarten and the first women's 
club. The idea also was developed there that women were entitled 
to equél rights. There, also, Owen published many scientific 
writings by European scholars. 

The State of Indicna was influenced early in its history 
by the advanced ideas of men like Owen, who were social-minded 
and he impressed his progressive ideas of government and economics 
upon the Constitution, the laws, the schools, and the citizenry 
of the State. As a result of the teaching of men like Owen; & 
good education is within the reach of the poorest citizen in the 
State. Only a few days ago I read a speech delivered in Salem, 
Indiana, on July 4, 1826, by John H. Fornham, in which he advoceted 
a free school education, supported by public taxation. He des- 
eribed it as "equal and moderate taxation", whatever that might 
mean. At least he did not sey that it should be supperted by taxes 
on real estate and I believe we have made a step in Indiana under 
the executive leadership of Governor iicNutt that outdistances the 
plen in eny other state ih throwing a big part of the burden of 
our schools on gross income taxation and relieving real estate of 
a burden which it is no longer able to carry. I believe, also, 
education as intended by our fathers, should be the concern of 
the State and not the burden of the locel community. A young man 
or a young women is not educated for the community where he lives 
and goes to school. If he is wise and ambitious, he will seek 
other places and cities to exercise his telents. But Indiena can 
be proud of her system of educetion. If any young mcn or young 
woman is ignorant, it is a disgrece, not a misiortune+ AUTS INOR 
lack of inclination, not of opportunity. 

In speaking of progressives among our statesmen, I can- 
not omit the name of Senator Albert J. Beveridge, a national 
figure, who hailed from the Hoosier State. In literature, too, 


he distinguished himself with two masterful works, "The Life of 
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John Marshall" and "The Life of Abreham Lincoln.” Claude Bowers 
also wrote several historical classics that are unequaled in their 
fields, McCullough, Gavisk, Butler, Holliday and others stand out 
in the limelight for their services to the State in matters of 
socicl reform. Will Fortune for his outstanding service in the 
American Red Cross and his interest in the econemic planning of 

the State should not be forgotten, because in the years to come 

he will be named as one of the State's most important and unselfish 
citizens. 

I have often wondered why Indiana has been so outstonding 
in so many fields, and I ceme to the conclusion it was because our 
people ere so humen in their relations with one another. They 
heve the gift of the common touch, 

In government, politics, lew, literature, music, art, in- 
dustry or social service Indiene has pleyed her part--e big part. 
Her people have kept their feet on the ground cnd their eyes fixed 
on the stars, They have worked, They know that laws cannot put 
money in the pockets of a tramp nor brains in the head of a fool. 
I could name, if I had the time, thousanis from Indiana who have 
enriched the world by their service to mankind, This heritage of 
the past should be en inspiration to us who live to do even great- 
er deeds snd as the present is the flower of the past, so may we 
expect in the future a finer flower of the present. 

Indiena justly takes pride in the part she pleyed in mold- 
ing the character of one of the world's grectest characters, 
Abrehem Lincoln. Indiena does not want to take away eny of the 
glory thet belongs to Kentucky or Illinois for their part in the 
life of Abrahem Lincoln becsuse there is enough glory for sill. 

But Lincoln spent fourteen years of his life from the ages of seven 
to twenty~one in this section which we affectionately cell “The 


Lincoln Country" end he developed as a boy and young man thet 
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rugged courage, honor and honesty, the pure gold of his character, 
which hes shone with the most brilliant lustre throughout every 
ect of his career. As & young man in high school, I began a study 
of the life of Lincoln and hed the unique privilege of studying 
his boyhood life in Seuthern Indiena from original sources. 
Lincoln stood for principle above precedent. He did not 
hesitate to criticize e Supreme Court decision when that decision 
made out of human life a chattel to be sold on the euction block, 
Lincoln's name is magic. I heve been impressed that 
wherever I have spoken, whetever the group may have been, the men- 
tion of Lincoln's name creates an awe of reverence and respect un- 
equaled by the name of any other man in history. Lincoln's name 
grows with the passing of time. More books have been written sbout 
him and more imeges mde in his honor then any other man who ever 


lived, seve. only tho Christe Coolidge said, ‘Wineoin is the richest 


legacy of the greatest century." Wilson wrote thet, “Lincoln was 
the supreme American of our history”, end Taft remerked thet the 
“influence of his Christ-line character has spread to the four 
quarters of the globe," He G. Wells wrote, “one of the six erect- 
est figures in history." Drinkwater wrote, "the most outstanding 
character since the Christian ere." Lord North wrete, “one of the 
five great lawyers of all time." Lloyd George seid, "I doubt 
whether any stetesman who ever lived sank so deeply ints the hearts 
of the people of so many lands as Abreham Lincoln did." 

To me it is very interesting thet men who have mede pro- 
found end permanent impressions upon the race end have won immortal 
fame heve been men who have not only done much for their people, 
but heve suffered much. Lincoln to me wos. sueh a cheracter. 
Lincoln not only holds the cdmiration but he has the sympathy of 


the world. He has won both the cheers rnd teers of n hungry human- 


cata 
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As the chief law enforcement officer of the State of 
izdicne. tT would be remiss ™mn my official duty if I Gid mot urge 
you to listen to the noble sentiment and lofty ideals of this 
ereat men upon the problems pressing this nation relating to crime 
and law enforcement. Crime costs this nation annuelly something 
like thirteen billions of dollers, six times as much as public 
education costs and three billions of dollars more than Europe owes 
us. In meetings Like this of loyal citizens of our land, we should 
be inspired to develop n deep reverence for the lews and free in- 
stitutions of our country. We should carry home ea new reverence 
for the country which Lincoln cond other great leaders served so 
unselfishly end so patrioticeally in a time of so great triel and 
need. Lincoln believed that reverence for the laws of this country 
should become the politicel religion ef the peophe.. Obedicnec 
exalteth a nation but lawlessness disgraces è people. His reverence 
for the Constitution end the laws made under it is expressed so 
gloriously, patriotically, grephicelly and devoutly in these elo- 
quent words at Springfield in 16357% He seid: 

“Letesvery American, every lover of liberty, every well- 
wisher to his posterity swear by the blood of the Revolution never 
to violeterin: the least particuler the, Jews of the .country, .end 
never to tolerate their violation by others. Let every man remem- 
ber that to violate the law is to tremple on the blood of his father 
ond to tear the cherter of his own and his ehildren's liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every Americen mother to the 
lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be taught in schools, 
in seminaries and in colleges; let it be written in primers, spell- 
ing books and in almanacs; let it be preached from the pulpit, 


proclaimed in legislative halls end enforced in courts of justice," 
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The admonitions end edvice of Lincoln are sacred, saintly, 
psychic, prophetic end wise. I leave them with you with their 
eloquence of simplicity and truth, in the hope that every American, 
as he leaves this place, may heed and be a happy, serviceable, law- 
abiding, useful citizen under the flag of the most benevolent 


government on the face of the earth. 
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Address delivered by the Honorable Philip Lutz, Jr., Attorney 


General of Indiana, before the Hanmon amber of Commerce, 
Hammond, Indiana, on Thursday, January 30, 1936, at twelve o'd ock 
noon. 


Judge Crites, Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

I am happy to have the opportunity to come to Hammond 
and to address the Chamber of Commerce, I am glad to come at a 
time when conditions are on the road to a great improvement. 
Improved conditions are not just local; they are general all over 
the State. Last week I spoke to the Rotary Club of Evansville and 
I found that city had been correctly reported in Forbes Magazine 
as one of ten of the country's most prosperous cities. What I 
found in Evansville I have found in other parts of Indiana. God 
has been good to our goud to our geod old State of Indiana. Busi- 

ness and industry in Indiana are rapidly recovering. The Gross 
Income Tax of the State has increased more than sixteen per cent 
in the last fiscal year, savings accounts show an increase of over 
twenty-five million dollars and tax delinquencies will be reduced 
to less than a million dollars this year from a high point of 
eleven million dollars, 

Indiana has enjoyed an increase in the payroll of the 
State in the sum of six million dollars in the last year. New 
concerns in Gary, Hammond, East Chicago, Kokomo, Evansville, Terre 
Haute, Muncie and Elkhart account for a large part of this increase. 
Our fair and progressive tax system has been partly responsible 
for this, 

State government is important to the business of this 
section and I feel that the attitude of the State government has 
been one that is favorable to the development of industry, 

Not long ago, an industrialist in the State of Wisconsin 
called the head of one of the nation's greatest companies in the 


City of South Bend, Indiana, and told him that he had been hunting 
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all over the United States for a place where his company might ex- 
pand, He had considered geography, shipping, taxes, labor, popu- 
lation, politics, rackets, climate, law, administration of govern- 
ment,--every conceivable element that might enter into the problem 
of commercial success in the expansion of a great industry, and 
after surveying the entire field, he had come to the conclusion 
that northern Indiana furnished the answer to the problem. I am 
relating this as an item of State pride, but it may at the same time 
be a tip to you that on the eve of a great industrial expansion and 
commercial prosperity, you may know how industrialists regard the 
advantages of our tate and the administration of our laws, 

Indiana is favorable to industry and it stands today in 
the most strategic position for development and prosperity. Indiana 
today stretches out her hands to the industries of the country as a 
State of opportunity, advantages, promise and achievement. 

Indiana is one of the few States in the Union without a 
bonded debt. That is provided for by the State Constitution and 
besides, Indiana does not owe a dollar of debt and has seven million 
dollars in the treasury, a sum sufficient to meet the reciprocal 
obligations of the State under the Federal Social Security Act with- 
out the imposition of additional taxes upon the people of the State, 
There isn't a State in the Union that would not like to trade places 
with Indiana on this record. What have we further? Against a total 
bonded indebtedness of the subdivisions of government of the State 
of approximately one hundred twenty million dollars at the end of 
the fiscal year, one hundred million dollars of assets belong to 
the subdivisions of government of the State. Indiana presents a 
notable record of balanced budgets and fair taxation. This is one 
reason why industries like Chrysler, Briggs, General Motors, Crosley, 
Bendix and other industries of the country are moving into and not 
out of the State. This is one of the reasons why other States look 


to Indiana with marvel and envy for its program of law and adminis-= 


or 


tration of government, 

We are also fortunate in this State that we do not have 
a sales tax, thanks to governmental leaders. You have seen how a 
sales tax works in the States around you. Every State which has a 
sales tax is dissatisfied with it and is planning to repeal it, I 
predicted at the time of its passage that the Gross Income max, 
which was then the most unpopular law of tho 1933 Session, would 
prove in time to be the most popular and most beneficent. My 
prediction came true. This law is particularly favorable to manu- 
facturing industries who furnish payrolls and feed the business 
stream with money for retail purchases. If the retail merchant 
is able to sell goods he ought to be able to pay his taxes. It 
is better to have business with a tax than no business at all. 
The retail merchant should be satisfied too. 

Very little generally is known about the office of the 
Attorney General in its relationship to business and industry, but 
my daily experiences teach me that this relationship is very vital. 
The Attorney General's office is one which does much, hears much 
and knows much about these activities of the State. So many vital 
problems clear through this office. Every department of the State 
advises with the Attorney General's office, which correlates and 
advises upon their duties. Not a day passes but that questions 
come up from Lake County to the Attorney General. The office is 
therefore important to the county, as it is important that the 
special and peculiar interests of this county may be served in a 
manner appropriate to its needs, 

The vital relationship of the office of the Attorney 
General to these very important interests maysbest be explained 
by a survey of the work of the Attorney General in his daily 
activities. 

In these days of rapid, radical and revolutionary change 


in governmental functions, the Attorney General of a State is 
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called upon to render official opinions on a wide varicty of sub- 
jects and they must often be rendered quickly because emergency 
conditions prevail, His opinions have a far-reaching effect and 
they have come into a position where they have the force and 
effect of law. Many courts accept them without question, Adminis- 
trative and legislative officers, and even judicial officers, can 
not await the deliberative delays of the higher courts. Decisions 
must be made and the demand is "Think fast, Captain." Men in the 
high governmental positions have learned to look to the Attorney 
General for a guide to proper official conduct and the legal pro- 
fession itself is coming to look to the Attorney General's office 
as a clearing house for information and advice, The growth of the 
law through this office appears to me to hold a peculiar place of 
significance, and the bar of the country is turning its interest 
and attention to this office, which I believe to be one of the most 
influential of any of the political offices of the countrys 

One of the first obligations of the Attorney General is 
to advise all State officers, boards, departments and commissions 
as to their official duties and responsibilities. While our con- 
ferences and unofficial opinions run into the thousands annually, 
the Attorney General gives official opinions in writing to this 
class of officers, which are public, printed and distributed., In 
1953, for example the Attorney General rendered almost as many 
official opinions as my predecessor did in the two years of 1931 
and 1952 combined, the exact figures being; 1951, 200; 1932, 172; 
1955, 320; 1934, 226 and 1935, 207, This is a department of our 
work which is, we believe, meticulously performed. Official opin~ 
ions are binding upon all officers of the State until otherwise 
decided by the courts and they should be and are the result of 
studious research, cold reasoning, rare discrimination and seasoned 
judgment to meet the exacting scrutiny of the bench and bar of the 


State. 
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You will probably be interested in the organization of 
the Attorney General's office, As attorney for every State office, 
berii department and commission, we meet on the field of battle 
in conference and court, the ablest, most resourceful and highest 
paid lawyers in the field of law. Our attorneys are paid a mere 
pittance compared to what some lawyers receive who oppose us. As 
an example, I cite the Indianapolis Water Company case, recently 
decided by Judge Baltzell of the District Court of the United 
States in favor of the State. In this case, the total costs will 
probably aggregate a half million dollars, a large part of which 
consists of attorneys!, engineers’ and experts! fees. Not long 
ago, the State of Indiana sustained in the United States Supreme 
Court the original Chain Store Act, which provided an increasing 
license fee depending on the size of the chain. The attorneys! fees 
there were said to -aggregate one quarter of a million dollars, So 

you can see that the Attorney General must, in the proper interest 
of the Statc, organize his department with men and women possessed 
of special and peculiar qualifications, such as knowlcdge and train- 
ing in public NERO. taxation, banking, insurance, highways, 
crime, conservation, corporations, cducation, schools, sumptuary 
legislation, health, workmen's compensation, social security and 

the thousands of subjects of the law in which the State of Indiana 
as a governmental agency finds itself interested. 

These exacting duties call for men and women of the 
highest integrity, ability, honesty, honor and industry, and often 
we must face powerful financial interests and cunning political in- 
trigue and strategy that calls for the highest and finest traits of 
manhood and womanhood. All of us admire character, which is pure 
gold. Our problems involve big sums of moncy, jealous rights, per- 
sonal liberty and sometimas even the liberty of life itself. I 


take no credit for myself, and what record my department has made 
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is the record of those who do the work, but I believe that our de- 
partment is made up of men and women who respect principle above 
expediency and who hold character above gold. They have shown a 
service of honor, integrity, loyalty and honesty beyond the reach 
of price, 

Indiana can well fcecl proud of those who have preceded 
me in filling this illustrious office. Without exception they are 
men who have gone back into the active practice of the profession, 
honored, respected and rewarded with a lucrative, successful and 
influential practice, With this record throughaut the history of 
the office, I find that it commands a respect of the bench and bar 
throughout the State that should make cvery one of my predecessors 
proud of his record and esteom. 


We are diving in a fast and ever-changing world. Our 


governments, federal and Statc, have moved along with radical, 
revolutionary, rapid. changes inweur attitude» toward the people 
whom these governments are set up to serve, 

The Attorney General's office has played an important 
part in this administration of public affairs. Radical reorganiza~ 
tion in national and State affairs devolved an important duty upon 
the Attorney General's office to assist in the radical peadjustments 
of the government. Considerable work by us was necessary to co- 
ordinate State and Federal agencics in their functions of govern- 
ment. In our State, through the executive leadership of Governor 
McNutt, one hundred sixty-nine separate boards, departments, bureaus 
and commissions were consolidated into eight exccutive departments, 
each under a responsible head accountable to the Governor. This 
change in the administration of State affairs developed endless 
complications, many of which found their way into the courts, both 
State and Federal. Not a single gencral law dealing with the 
legislative program of 1953 and 1935 has becn held by either the 
State or Fedoral courts to be unconstitutional in any final judg- 


ments As a result, Governor McNutt has not been hampered in 
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carrying out his program by any court rulingse 

I would not be loyal to the executive head of our State 
if I did not pay to Governor McNutt a deserved tribute. I admire 
his fine personality, his able statesmanship, his genits of leader- 


ship and coordination, his unbounded industry, his pure honesty 


and his devotion to public duty. In every crisis, he has stood on 


the side of honest, able, loyal public servico and he requires 
nothing less from every public servant. I have heard this compli- 
ment from the state's leading business and professional men, irre- 
spective of politics, and it ought to make cvory Hoosicr citizen 
proud of the administration of its State affairs by one who holds 
the confidence of the business and profossional clement. With this 
confidence, the industrial oxpansion of the State is cortainly 
assurede 
You are probably interested in the historical develop- 
ment of the Attorney General's office, The Attorney General dates 
his historical parentage to England, where he was originally known 
as the King's Counsel. The office of the Attorney General of 
Indiana was not created by either of our Constitutions, but was 
created by an Act of the Indiana Legislature in 1855. It has al- 
ways been colective, cxcept at the conclusion of my term it will 
becomo appointive by the Governor., Until, 1921 the office carried 
a two-ycar term but was changed in that year and is now a four-year 


term. At the cnd of my term, the Attorney General will serve at 


the pleasure of the Governor, 
At common law, the Attorney Gencral represented the 
State in all matters affecting the general welfare of all the 


people, but in Indiana his duties are fixed exclusively by statute. 


Some States have a different rule. Originally, his duties wore to 


handle all criminal appeals and give opinions to State departments. 
He still cxercises these dutics but cach succecding legislature 


has imposed additional obligations upon him, 
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The real multiplication of his duties began in 1889 when 
he was authorized to collect unclaimed witness fees and escheated 
estates. In 1907 he was authorized to enforce anti-trust laws, a 
policy temporarily abandoned under the force of a contrary public 
policy, as evidenced by the Federal New Deal alphabetical laws, 

In 1909 the most advanced law of any State dealing with 
accounting by public officers was passed, creating the State Board 
of Accounts and establishing a State system of public accounting. 
This law vested in the Attorney General authority to prosecute 
public officers for malfeasance, non-feasance and misfeasance in 
public office, He was also authorized to sue for and collect public 
funds wrongfully converted or misappropriated, This law was 
strengthened in 1925 and again in 1935, 


In 1913 the Public Service Commission was created to 


exercise regulation over public utilities and fix utility rates, 
and the Attorney General was made its attorney. 

In 1917 the State Highway Commission was created to lay 
out and build a system of highways and the right of eminent domain 
was given to the Commission. The Attorney General was made its 
attorney, authorized to sue for and defend the Commission in all 
its litigation, and to approve all contracts entered into by the 
Commission, 

In 1919 the State Conservation Department was created, 
and was given the authority to condemn lands by the right of emin- 
ent domain for conservation purposes, The Attorney General was 
authorized to act as its attorney and enforce the provisions of 
the law, 

In 1927 the Deelaratory Judgment Act was passed, which 
authorized the Attorney General to appear and defend the constitu- 
tionality of any statute or city ordinance. Under mandate of this 


law, we have been involved in hundreds of cascs. 
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In 1932 the State Sinking Fund was created under which 
a protection fund for public funds was created through interest de- 
rived from the funds deposited in the banks, and the Auditor of 
State and the Attorney General were authorized to administer the 
fund. Here is an instance where the Attorney General was given an 
administrative function as distinguished from a purely legal or 
judicial capacity. However, the principal duty of the Attorney 
General under the set-up has been to advise upon the legal end, and, 
as you would judge, having passed through the hectic banking emer- 
gencies of 1935 and 1934, our legal entanglements have been varied 
and endless. 

No department of the Attorney General's work has been 
more important than that rclating to the Department of Financial 
Institutions, The banking crisis cast a heavy duty upon the 
Attorney General's office. The department assisted in the organi- 
zation of new banks. It assisted in obtaining loans from the,Re= 
construction Finance Corporation. It assisted in coordinating the 
State's requirements with those of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. It assisted in the supervision of representatives of 
the State Department of Financial Institutions in the liquidation 
of banks and directed and supervised the great mass of litigation 
which has resulted. During the past fiscal year alone, over one 
hundred fifty interpretations of the Financial institutions Act were 
rendered. Our office also drafted the amendments of 1935 to tke 
Financial Institutions Act, and many experts in the banking field 
have pronounced the law now relating to banks and building and loan 
associations as one of the most modern, progressive and perfect laws 
relating to State institutions to be found in any State, 

More and more in all the States of the Union where a close 
cooperation exists between the Attorney General and the Governor and 
the controlling legislative influences, as exists in Indiana, the 
Attorney General's office has taken a forward position in the draft- 


ing and control of legislation, This has been true in Indiana in 
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many ficlds, For example, the Atterney General found that the laws 
relating to insurance were eut of date, indefinitc, ambiguous, un- 
certain, contradictory and unsatisfactorye 

Since the adoption of the Constitutien in 1852, almost 
every session of the General Assembly cnacted laws regulating in- 
surance, Efferts began as carly as 1875 to codify the laws of the 
State relating to insurance. The necd became even greater when 
the Insurance Department was established in 1919 as a separate unit 
of the State government. 

Every annual report of the Insurance Department from 1920 
tò 1952 recsmmended 2 codificati@n. In 1931 the General Assembly 
by joint resolution empowered the Governor to appoint a commission 
for this purpose, but this commission, although appointed, failed 
t> present any report to the legislature. The Attorney Generel in 
his report to the Governor both in 1935 and 1954 advised the cadi- 
fication 1nd upon sccourtne feem. Line, Govemmom his -Approve I dae 
office in cooperation with and through the able assistance of the 
Insurance Department, codified the laws, held hearings and secured 
the passage of the present codified law relating to insurencc. 
Prior to the passage of the 1935 law, Indiana was a haven of large 
epcrators, posing as insurance companies, that swindled poor de- 
luded people of this and other States eut of millions of dollars 
under the guise of insurance protection, The new law affords a new 
pr@®tection to the pe@éple which will save them millions of dollars 
in the coming years and its value to the State will become known as 
pelicyholders learn that the law has been drafted with the intent 
to put honesty, security and protection into the insurance business 
when conducted in the State of Indiana, 

Ansther illustration of active participation in the legis- 
lative field was the interest taken by the Attorney General in the 
new laws relating to crime. The experiences of the people of this 


State with John Dillinger and his gang brought forcibly to mind 
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the need in Indiana, as well as in other States, to strengthen the 
law enforcement machinery of the State and also that of the Federal 
government. Dillinger and his crowd were a terror to the peace of 
the State but his example worked anotable reform in all States and 
the nation. The bar associations met and advised changes and 
appointed committees, The Indiana Committec, composed of outstand- 
ing civic leaders, was formed and they drafted bills and appeinted 
cemmittecs, The Attorney General assumed a very active leadership 
in directing the passage of these billss Every day of the session 
he met with some committee or interviewed some member of the legis- 
Yature, explaining and interpreting the purpose of these proposed 
laws. I believe extraordinary success was scored. Twenty-six new 
laws relating to the criminal field were passed, some of them extra- 
ordinarily progressive, leading seme to say that the record in this 
field of the law was second enly to the code enactment of 1905, 

The Attorney General became interested by reason of his 
efficial duties relating to crime, courts, prisons, parales and 
extradition, in the subject of probation and parole as a national 
problem, and participated actively as an officer of the Central 
States Parole Conference, an organization of thirty-five states. At 
present, Indiana, like every other State, dumps its paroled crim- 
inals upan other States and this only complicates the national crime 
problem. States should agrec, one with another, that they will not 
do this without permissien and further, States should agree that 
they will, upon accepting a paroled criminal, supervise his habits 
and undertake his rehabilitation as a useful citizen. This program 
can and eventually will be accomplished, 

The Congress of the United States as a part of its program 
to fight crime, in June 1934, authorized States to enter into com- 
pacts for the enforcement of their criminal laws or of their policies 
and pursuant to this authority, Indiana was the first State in the 


Unien to pass a law authoriging the execution of these compacts. 


At a meeting called by Governor Hoffman of New Jersey last November, 
which I attended, Indiana was the only State present with a pre- 
pared form of compact, printed, sealed and ready for signature 
under authority of an Act of the legislature. The crime conference 
of Governor Hoffman endorsed both the form and substance of our 
compact by a specific resolution. Again at New York last December, 
the Interstate Commission on Crime, of which I am a member, and 
consisting of representatives from forty-eight States, endorsed the 
Indiana form of law and compact. Since that time, the Illinois 
legislature has adopted it and Illinois is ready to join Indiana in 
the execution of a compact, And only in the last few days Indiana 
and Michigan have formally entered into the compact, the first ef 
its kind in the country. Indiana stands today a leader among States 
in a field of legislation that is uppermost in the minds of all 
citizens who are interested in the suppression of crime and the en- 
fercement of law. 

A few days ago I received two letters from the Honorable 
Homer Cummings, Attorney General of tho United States, stating that 
under an allocation of funds from WPA, the department of the Attorney 
General was making it the major projeet of his department for 1936 
te undertake an intensive and exhaustive survey of the laws, prac- 
ticcs and administration of probation, parole and rehabilitation of 
persons convicted of offenses, with a view of effering a better 
solution of the problem, and that he was sending representatives into 
every State to make a detailed study and report, Last weck I ree 
coived a letter from the Honorable Joseph B.e Keenan, First Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, congratulating Indiana upon 
her improved criminal laws and leadership ameng the States. Only 
yesterday I learned that Governor Lehman of New York in his message 
to the New York legislature rocommended the passage of the uniform 
law written by me and adopted first by Indiana dealing with the sub- 


ject of parolo and probation, 
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You might think that the unusual activity of our office 
in the field of legislation is an invasion of the legislative 
field and the assumption of prerogatives beyond the limits of the 
office. Ido not think so. The Attorney General is a responsible 
part of an administration entrusted by a people to develop a pro- 
gram of legislation and administration under the executive direction 
of honest, efficient and economical administration of public affairs 
and the protection of the public interest. Honest legislators 
should and do seek facts, figures, information and advice. 

Upon final passage of any bill by both Houses of the 
legislature, it is first submitted to the Attorney General for his 
opinion before being submitted to the Governor. Three hundred 
forty-six opinions were rendered on bills finally passed at the 
last session and these opinions are separately bound in the office 
and are available for public inspection. Legislators and lawyers 

have come to advise with the Attorney General in advance of wasting 
valuable time and money of the legislature. 

As I look back upon three years of experience in the 
Attorney General's office, I must designate one field of my work 
as the most important in its contribution to the State administra- 
tion. It is the field of taxation. If we had been unable to 
sustain in the courts those laws raising revenues through the 
gross income tax, the intangibles tax, the chain store tax and 
the ABC tax, there would have been an utter collapse of the fiscal 
policy of our administration. It seems bright now, but we passed 
through many valleys in the shadow of darkness and wondered where 
we would come out. It was a bold and daring program but the times 
demanded it md many States look upon us with marvel and envy. 

When the gross income tax law was first discussed, there was hardly 
a pattern on which it could be based and we thought then that a net 


income tax law was unconstitutional, requiring a new amendment to 


the Constitution, We trembled in our boots as to the intangibles 
tax law. We were very doubtful about it. Fortunately for us, 
fortunately for our State, the courts smided woon us and. we were 
able to sustain these laws, as well as every general law passed 
by the legislature, in both the State and Federal Courts. It is 
a record of which we cannot but help feel proud. 

The office of the Attorney General is one of the least 
understood of the major State offices. The public, always prone 
to accent the criminal side of the law because it is spectacular 
and full of human interest, regards the Attorney General as a 
super State prosecutor. He is nothing of the kind. He is not even 
the chief law enforcement officer of the State, though I personally 
feel that he should have the authority where the local prosecuting 
attorney fails, neglects or refuses to enforce the law, to super- 
sede the prosecutor in the performance of that duty. 

The criminal side of the work of the Attorney General 
under present statutes is small compared with his duties of civil 
practice, Our office assumes the conduct of all appeals in crim- 
inal cases, but this has not been heavy with the repeal of the 
prohibition law. In rare instances, when requested by local offi- 
cials and to secure justice, we have entered criminal cases. We 
have many demands from judges and prosecutors for assistance which 
our appropriations will not permit us to honor, 

Specific statute, however, has cast a duty upon the 
Attorney General to prosecute. Some of these are cases of embezzle 
ment by public officers on certificate of the State Board of 
Accounts, or violations of the arson laws upon request from the 
board that is in authority. 

Tne general public is of the opinion that the Attorney 
General may supervise the prosecuting attorney in his duties, He 
has no legal power to do it. He does possess a moral power by 


reason of his position that is persuasive and convincing if the 
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fact of neglect or corruption exists, 


The work of the Attorney General is a pleasant but a 


hard Life. t means work sometimes all day and all night, 


Sundays and holidays. Of course, any job is what you make it, 
We have to travel to almost every court in the State and to 
courts in other States. Itrequires constant study, travel and 
appearances. The office is the biggest law office in the State, 
does more work, has more cases and represents more people and more 
wealth, but the men who do the work are not adequately paid. But 
they are glad to do the work because they use it as a stepping 
stone to more lucrative positions, either in public or private 
life, If there is one who is good enough to do the work, he is 
good enough to demand and secure better pay elsewhere. It is 
therefore always a problem to secure and hold able men. 

I want to relate a recent instance of required sacrifiee 
on the part of the office. It was at a time when everyone was 
overwhelmed by the spirit of Christmas. Our office had been order- 
ed by the Indiana Supreme Court to have our brief on file in the 
D. Ce Stephenson case, now pending in the Indiana Supreme Court 
on a motion to quash a writ of prohibition issued by the Indiana 
Supreme Court to the LaPorte Circuit Court to relinquish juris- 
diction in a habeas corpus action now pending in that court. Of 
course, we could have dashed off a brief citing the present statutes 
and a short argument. But, appreciating the importance of this 
case and its national interest, and realizing that the case may 
be carried to the United States Supreme Court, we worked diligently 
for weeks in exhaustive and intensive research of the historical 
development of the common law actions known as the writ of prohi- 


bition, the writ of coram nobis and the writ of habeas corpus. 


Our research study traced these laws through the musty books from 
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the early seventeenth century when these extraordinary remeđies 

of the law came into being. On Friday before Christmas we began 
to get this material together. It required the assistance of 
several stenographers to assort the readings and select the most 
important cases to secure brevity. We worked Friday and Saturday, 
all of Sunday and Sunday night until four otfclock Monday morning 
with four stenographers to get our material into form for the 
printer at Fort Wayne, who printed the corrected proof on Christmas 
Day, and we filed our brief on time, It is also well to remember 
that this is just one out of two thousand cases pending in our 
office. We feel the satisfaction of a job well done, though at 
the expense of hard work and long heurs, but we rest secure in our 
stand on a very important point of law in fixing a principle which 
may have an important result nationally in the enforcement of our 


criminal laws. 


To me, one of the greatest words in the English language 
is loyalty. I am proud to say that in our office that is the key- 
stone of our organization. I have in mind one of my men who was 
in the midst of a hard task in defending certain important legis- 
lation. The prospect of success was not so flattering. On the other 
Side was the finest national legal talent that money could buy. 
Offers came to him of more money for other employment, very much 
more than the big State of Indiana pays, but he had character, he 
had stamina and he had loyalty, the pure gold of a good lawyer whom 
you and I honor and respect, and it gratifies one to know that he 
has men like this upon whom he can reły and that even in public 
office there can be found an example of self-sacrifice and pure 


devotion to public duty. 


